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ABSTRACT 

This packet contains three handouts on training 
theory and the use of audiovisual »if9s, as well as a section on 
materials and presentation techniq for use by community 
develppment workers concerned with exchanging information and working 
with the people in a community. The first handout, "Communication in 
Development," briefly discusses the four steps in the comm\uiication 
process: attention, understanding, acceptance, and action, and 
presents a seven step procedure to be followed for improving 
communications. The second handout, "Why Use Communications Media?", 
describes and pictorially represents the major categories of media: 
publications and pictorial, display, projected, audio, and broadcast 
materials. "Planning: A Guide for Decisions in Communications," the 
third handout, addresses four questions which should be considered in 
designing and planning effective communications. The Materials and 
Techniques section provides instructions for making and/or using 
bamboo or reed writing pens, brushes, crayons, pocket charts, 
puppets/puppet stages, flanael boards and flip charts, exhibits and 
bulletin boards, a flashlight slide projector and filmstrip adaptor, 
and radio. (TKC) 
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Indiana University 
School of Education 
Div. of Educational Media 
Training Handout #1122 
Communication 



Communication in Develos»nent 
An Introduction 

Communication is concerned with passing information to others. 
It is a vital part of the development process. In agriculture, 
the job of the extension worker or the teacher in an agricultural 
school is to pass information to farmers or future farmers that 
will help them grow better crops or raise improved livestock. The 
health educator needs to get information to people so that they 
eat better foods or go to the clinic for a health checkup or a 
smallpox vaccination. The officers of a "coop" must get information 
to farmers and persons in business to show them ways of marketing 
their products or borrowing money at reasonable interest rates. 
The community development worker is concerned with these and other 
asf GCts of developing the people in a conununity. 



The primary concern of the commu- 
nicator, the agriculturist, the health 
worker, the "Coop" officer, or the 
COTununity development worker is his 
audience. They will probably be a 
varied group—some strong, some weak; 
some happy, some sad; some rich, some 
poor; some bright, some dull; some 
literate, and others illiterate. 




Vr^uninq Handout *'1122 

There ar*3 sevoral sto^js in t'je corjiunication process r 

1, The co-^T.unicator must firr.t qct hi.?, audience':; Attention, 
lie r.u?t «?ct thor to- ll'iton to hin, read tha loaf lot hc^ 
qivot- the-., look at the pester ho unts un, or vaLc>. 
the UoiiOJistration he rjlans. 




2. r^c'uoiul, h.: ;-.M.-.t corxMur.icnL'. 

in 3uci; a n-; f.-at f .c- nuc'icnicn 
can unoci ^ot 3;; 
fjnyir.'j. l-v mint inu';^r:4i.a;ui 
th.o viaual raterialn ais '..'(..'II 
.I.- the v.-or . 



vaccination ? 




UNbEl!'$T'A»NDI^jG 
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3. ThG coH'^.unicator must qet his mesiiaqo across in such a 
v/ay that it is accepted. The oxpoctant mother must be 
v/illinq to go to the health center for further infor- 
mation. Tlic busineoswortian nunt I'o v/illinq to go to 
tlic "Coop" office to learn hov: tiicy can help her. The 
farrr.or must be persuaded to go to t'.\Q local agriculture 
office for further information and the villaqcr must 
accept the idea of vaccination. 




ACCEPTANCE 





••lo.^t i: ,,;ortar»t, inc viliajcr, t.tc cy.ijcctur.t ir.othcr, the 
bu;;a.r.e3.s-..'o::»r.r , or rrtu:;, mucl: t«/:e ti.e ajr.rcv.ri.ito action 
'.':)C7 .■u--t .'^i^ray tneir coco:., ^jcl a vaccination; >io\'o a 
nealt;. cr.oc';ai.>, a^'t.v.oney fron tlioir local "C'ccp." 



^G.T I O N 




mi 
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The three basic elements of the process are the sender or 
source, the message, and the receiver or audience* 



To be an effective conununicator you need to understand your 
audience. What do they already knjv;? What are their attitudes 
toward the subject and toward you as a conununicator? VJhat resources 
do they have that will affect their taking action? What are their 
conununication skills? Do they understand the v;ords and visual 
materials you are using? How does the social situation affect 
their acceptance of what you are communicating? 




Sender 



Receiver 
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An effective conununxcator also needs to understand himself. 
His attitudes, knowledge, resources, communication skills, and 
role in the social situation affect his ability to communicate 
effectively. A poor speaker, a village worker who would rather 
be in the city, or an agriculturist who does not understand his 
subject, is not likely to persuade his audience to take actions 
that result in development. 

The communicator must knov/ how to develop his message. Should 
ho use words? If so, what words? V.'ould visuals assist him in 
getting his ideas across? In developing nations, where literacy 
rates arc still low, all kinds of visual media are particularly 
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effective in getting ideas across. Flannel board or flip chart 
presentations, bulletin boards and exhibits, film strips, visu- 
alized leaflets and booklets all can help to communicate. Learning 
to use visuals is just as important as learning to use words, vmat 
kinds of visuals does your audience understand? Line drav/ings, 
easily-made stick figures, and photographs can be used depending 
on the audience. The communicator must choose the most effective 
medium to transmit his message. He might talk to the audience, 
use a flannel board, show a filmstrip, distribute posters or perhaps 
use a combination of these and other media. 

There is no set answer as to how to communicate effectively. 
However, there is a procedure that you can follow to help you 
improve your communications, 

1. Know your goals. Exactly v;hat do you v;ant the audience 
to do? 

2. Understand your audience. V?hat does the villager already 
know? What are his attitudes? What social and cultural 
factors inhibit or iJacilitatc his taking action? What 
economic factors affect his actions? what factors affect 
his learning? 

3. Understand the ideas you are cornnunicatinq . 

4. Organize tliese ideas as effectively as possible. They 
should be broken down into meaningful logical units. 
There should bo emphasis -ind repetition of important points 

5. choose modia that are appropriate to your audience. Visual 
doninated materials will help you get your ideas across 
more effectively. 

11 



6. Present natyriaXs effectively to gain the audience's 
attention and guide tlicm toward the dcsirucJ actions. 

7, Evaluate each step of the process in terms of its con- 
tribution to the tjoals you are trying to roach. It is 
only by carefully evaluating each otcp that you can make 
the changes necessary to inprovc the next time. 




This introduction to the proccnB of communication only tjcgins 
to point out factorr; that muut l.o considered in passing infor- 

i.iation to others. Coru^mnication tJiat ro.'iults in action is a com- 
plicated procedure. Many peor'^lG can influence th 

Technical export,-^:, corinunicati. on nodin o;;ports, noux — scientists, 
and the opinion leaders in the community can all help you to do a 

o better job o^ communicating. lEST COPY AVAiUtUS 
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Reprinted fay Peace CSoirpe/lnfcsnnatlon Indiana University 

Collection & Exchange with the per- School of Education 

mission of Indiana University, Div. o£ Educational Media 

Training Kantett ilXiX 

WSt USB COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA? 

If I Hear^ I Forget 
If I 3ee, I Remember 

chinas 0 Proverb 

Conmunications nedia is a general term covering a wids variety 
of materials that can help you do a better job of coimnunicatir ^ • 
There are several major categories of media: 

1. Publications - newspapers and newsletters, magazines i 

books I booklets, leaflets . . 

2. Pictorial materials - charts, flannel graphs, maps, 

posters, pictures, photographs • . . • • 

3. Display materials - bulletin boards, exhibits . . • . • 

4. Projected materials - films, filmstrips, slides and 

other projected materials 

5« Audio materials - tapes, records 

6. Broadcast materials - radio, television • • ; 

There are other media you can use such as models, plays, puppet 
shows, rollegraph, and demonstrations 
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GROW BETTER 
TOMATOES 

M YOUR DRY SEASON CAADCN 




LEAFLETS 




NEWSPAPERS , ^ec/ ^ 



AND ^4EWSLETTfcRS 



•'re 




PUBLICATIONS 



BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 



^'4 
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HOW WE FIGHT INFECTION 
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SLIDES 



FILMSTRIPS 



PROJECTED MATERIALS 
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RECORDS 




AUDIO and BROADCAST 
MATERIALS 




TAPES 




TELEVISION 



+ 



RADIO 






ROLLEGRAPH 
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How can media heli3 you do a better job of coimnuricatin^? 
«Gsearch studies have shown that visual materials contribute to 
the teaching-learning process in three ways. More can be learned - 
in less time - and it will be remembered longer. 
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Visual materials can make other valuable contributions to 
your teaching. 

Using visuals can help focus tl'e attention of your 
audience as they see what you say at the same time they 
hear what you say. 





KiLL THAT 
flY/ 



I 



Visualizing provides variety in your teaching and helps 
make the subject more interesting* 

Visuals can enrich the experience of your audience by giving 
them the opportvmity to see things they ordinarily do not see 




0 K 
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can overcome limitr.tions of size, space and time. 



Things that are too large or too 
small to be easily seen can be 
enlarged or reduced in models or 
pictures so that your audience can 
understand them more easily. 





Things that are too far away 
for your audience to see first 
hand can be brought to them in 
drawings or photographs. 



Similarly, things that have hap- 
pened in the past or that might 
happen in the future can be vis- 
ualized to give them greater 
meaning . 



r ' 
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Visuals can adc. raoaninq to the words you use, r.ach of 
us fjivo nieaninqs to worcis based on our ovn er:porienco. 
Visuals can help provide the conunon experience neconsary 
for effective convnunication. 






cow ? 



Visuals can help to siirt- 
plify con^ple:-: processes. 
Step -by -step processes/ 
how to fertilize rice or 
hov; a parasite infects an 
animal, can be visualized 
to make taom easier to 
understand. 



TA<I*| 7/ MAW 




SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
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Using a wide variety of visual media such as flip charts, 
flannel boards, and leaflets cs^n halp you do a better job of com- 
municating effectively. However, the mere use of media does not 
Avsure good communication. Effective communication is the result 
of following a series of steps of which the production and use 
of media is only one step. 
Remember that you must carefully 
outline specific goals for your 
ap«cific audience. Then you can 
decide on what facts you need to 
coomunicate and' how they can best 
bte oriianized. Once this is done, 
yoxx are ready to choose your media 
and arrange for its production. 

Media choice must be based on your 
goal« and your audience. How you 

present media will also influence its effectiveness. 

It is particularly important to evaluate your use of media in 
terms of your goals. Did media help get your idea across? Could 

som.e other media have done a more effective job? What changes 

should have been made to make your visual materials more effective? 

Asking yourself questions like these will help you become a more 
e f fettive communicator , 
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Reprinted by Peaoe C3arps/In£6rmat,ion Indiana Univorsity 
Collection & Estchange with the per- School of Education 
mission of Indiana University. Div. of Educational Media 

Training Handout #1079 
Communications -Planning 

Planning 

A Guide for Decisions ir» Conmuni cations 

Planning a fsomunication is something like qoing 
on a trip. First of all you have to decida if the 
trip is really necessary. Then you have to decide 
v/hare you are going, even before you consider the roads 
you might take or the kind of vehicle you might use*. 
T)i£: communicator who begins by considcsring the visual 
or audio or other moans of communication he night use 
biifore ho decides what goals ho wants to reach is just 
like the person tvho worries about v/iiat kini of car he's 
going to drive bsfore he has decided '^^hera he is going 
or whether hs roally no'2ds to nake the trip. If he 
had ajked the right questions first he r.ay have found 
that hi> really didn't need to take the car at all, but 
chculd have taken a plane. These notes are designed 
to help you ask the right questions .... to help you 
plan your communications . 

In designing -ine planninf? an effective conmuni- 
oation, there are four questions which you should ask 
yourself, What is tho need to be met by the corirpuni- 
cation? I'Jhat are the goala you are trying to achieve? 
U'hat obstacle.? must you ov^jrcome in reaching your goal? 

sen oorr AMiustfi 
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What specific outcomos rust you attain in order to 
reach the general goal you have set out to achieve? 
Lot us examine each of these four general questions 
in turn. 

I. What is need to be met? (Defining the problera) 
Problems generally arise from tv;o main Kxnj'.s 
of origins. The first kind of origin is the need 
for communication crsaterl by you or your supervisor 
or your agency. An exan.olc; might be, when you want 
to ronort nev/ malaria control measures, or your 
supervisor uants to explain a c'lange in hospital 
policy, or t'^.« regional governnent wants to advise 
wotaers on pra-natal clinics. Hefore you can 
meet the comnunication need you mu-st first make 
the audience auarc of the ne-^d or arouse their 
intare-st in what you have to comnunirato. There 
are many uzyr, of doing this, but unless you re- 
cognizs the need to arouse interest in the first 
place, and r\o something about it, your comiruaication 
is likely to be unsuccessful, no natter he-; good it 
is in .other ways- 

The other kind of origin of r^roblems is that 
vhich arises from the audience its?;?lf. Thay have 
a question or a need for information that t*\ey are 
av/aro of and they v»aiit ^eir.. For instance, a group 
of nurcos m*»' vrant help in foririrtf .•»n ansociation. 
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'.Jith 'his kin*, of orlqin the interest of the aud- 
ience is aiready present an*? you do not have to qo 
to qreat lengths to attract their attention. 

It boils doivn to thisi if the need for tlie 
conununication arisen from an individual or group, 
you can alwost immediately anwer his r'uestion. 
If you initiate the mens age, you nay have to Luild 
an interest to obtain an audience, F'.nt sometiines 
the real conr.unication nee;^ may not be apparent at 
first. Even v.'lien the need or interest arises from 
your audience, they nay not have identified t;ie 
nature of their uoed clearly to bec^in i/it>i. They 
pay be grofina aroun*". try inn to fine' out how to ask 
the question that :;ill express v^hat they vant. You 
may have to halp tht^n ixnn you must he sure tliat 
their need is really v;hat it seems to he. 

Lven when you have ori-jinat'iid the need for 
the com'-'unication yourself , or otiorv:iso feel clear 
about tho objectives it needa to reach, you r.ay 
find it better not to na]:e a frontal attac':. This 
is uarticularly tru'v) '..'hsn your objective is to 
pcrcua^c or 'Motivate an av/Jirnce , be it r. grouo 
or a sinqlrj indiviv.uAl , orton, too uiroct an 
afjproacii may prouso rc.istanco and antagonisrr- , 
uhcro a less direct b<:Vfinning ir.ay laf-r put you in 
«i pCiition to naJce your point. You've run across 

26 
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sup.2rvisor3 porh^ioo yj'.\o r,cd."!om irill accent an 

idea of yours unlc^ss '.^on«»lio\/ you've given them the 

notion that t'ley thoirjht cf tl^a id«ri first. 

What goals co vou want to reach? 

In a t/ay this may ?ound much like the first 

question, determining the needs to be met. In a 

v.'ay it is, but this question does differ from the 

first one in two i.^portant ways. First, v;e get 

rore snecific here; '-/n v;ant to detemine just what 

to ccnmunicfito in order to meet tha needs v;e have 

identified, -vecond, the goals for any given cot. • 

rnunic-^tion are not only more specific than the 

needs that aenercite them: they nay al-^o be ir.ore 

limited, for example, the qeneral need may be 

better knowledge of how to operate a clinic more 

effectively, hut the specific goal of a particular 

connunication np.y be just one ste':^ forward coward 

meeting thJ.s goal, such as how to make a workabl's 

time schedule, or ho\; to interview-' patients. Me 

may think of several ^cindr, of goals to be reached 

by comnunication-'teaching skills, giving infor- 

mation^ creating interest, ci>anginn attitudes, 

influencing pucd'^'s behavior or beliefs, etc. 

Hov/ever, ^t is convenient to divide these goaln 

into two major clasfiec. 

BEST am AYAILABU 
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Class 1. Spccifi'T toac/iino of skills and 

essential infor^-ation that sonsone v;ants 
to learn, and vhich he has to out to 
activa, specific us3. In other vjords, 
training pcoole to cio a job that reqtiires 
a reasonable degree of mastery cf either 
knowledqe or skill. 
Class 2. ilore general education of, paople in 
terns of influencing their attitudes , 
stinulating their interest or satisfying 
tliair interest", or curioaifcy, getting 
then to v/ant to do something, oersuaciing 
then to take a specific action or to 
adoot beliiifs that will leacT then to a 
given kind of action later on. 
The various kinds of goals are grouped this v;ay; into 
these tv;o general classes, Ivecause of differences in 
th:* kincs of conmunications that are neerTei to achieve 
them. One differsnce is seen by considering t;/o func- 
tions of giving infornaticn tc- people. If the purpose 
is to teach tnem specific infomation thc^y can r'^member 
and use (Class 1) , dotaileU and ccnplcta presentation 
is neaded, anc" prol>ahly repetition and rehearsal of 
it, to insure it v;ill he irastered and retained in detail, 
Dut the sane infornaticn 'niiht given juot to satisfy 

BEST COPY AVAILABU 
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people's curio«;ity or buil r intf^ror^t (tlass 2) . In 
this case, it iriay not be inpcztant that they master 
and remcipber the infonpation in nucli detail: all W3 
nay need is that thay be rade aware of the general 
area, to be assured that v/e (the corjnunicators) ' nov 
\;hat we are talking about. 

The t'.^'o classes riiffer, th^n, in ^ov^ much mastery 
is needed. They nay also diffr^r in hnv 'nuch learning 
or change is feasible. '!it'\ reasonable skill and 
patience wo r.ay t-^ach shills, noncnclatur<? , fcr^^ula'^ , 
or useful facts, so that they will bo ^ully learned. 
O'ten, unl'.:;!3s mq can produce a rea^onnble mnstcryj. 
'•'e have failed conpletely , A little knov.'lodge may 
indeed be a dangerous fchin.j vhen people's health an'3 
lives ar? at stake, ?. nuroe v/ho knovs only a little 
about injecting drugs ray be \;orse than no nurse at 
all. 

But with goals of CI^33 2, even a 'flight cluinge 
in the desirec^ direction pay be heln ful—an' I slight 
change may be all that it is rea^ona.'.jlc to oxnect to 
'jroducc. Snr.etimes a traiiiing nroi-jram, for exriinplef 
Ciinnot hope to teach all the Knowledge involvcfl in a 
given sub joct-ipattcr area. However,, i^ arc- com- 
plete enough in our coverage and can c>'£n doorrs to 
greater interest or develop e curiosity and need for 

Br SI COI»Y AVAILABLE 
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further knovaedqc: r -People often will seek additional 
inform^ition even by returning to fonr^al classroom 
study. 

So our approach/ and the degrc^-e of cotipletencs^ 
v.'ith vdiich we should exnoct to proceed tov/ard the 
goals, can differ greatly for the tv/o clasces, 
A. Class 1 Goals 

'''hen vje start to design any procGv'.ure or device 
that is to be usrc'' to toac]; people, v;e should daal 
first with two questions ^'hat is the final human 
pcrfcrr^'incG that we v/ant to attain? ^-Jhat are the 
speci-fic kinds of things that need to be learned 
to make tliis -sorforivance possible? Let us no\f 
consider five 'nain ki.nds of teaching objectives. 
1. Teachinn people to identify thinas . The 
teaching of j dentif ications can, course, be 
dons either individually or in groups. /here 
practical, individual teaching can be greatly 
superior because of the fact that different 
neople learn at different ratas and require 
different kinds of help. 'lastery of identi-- 
fication rtoet oft*2n requires repetition and 
rehearsal or practice. Visual mat<L,rials may 
orten take the form ot ra-inuaiSf booklets or 
other materials that can be studied intensively 
by th^ Ifiarncr. 

KST COPY AVAILABLE 
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2, Follovinq fixGu proceduress. Teaching of 
procedure*; nay invplvs two distinguishable 
elements. The first is the input elenent, or 
source of oroccUur^l instructions, 'lany cor^ 
muni ca tors thinJ: they have* done thoir job if 
they provide by nieana of inout devices (au^Uo- 
vi.iual aid«5) thrs necessary steps which should 
be learned. j3ut o? great innortancc is the 
second el'»ncnt, an<i that irs rnsoonso opportunity 
under v;hich tha procscures can be practiced. 
They may ofton bo r-rcviclvic' by the equipnent 

th«? learner is learning hO" to operate, the 
tools and naterials !;ith v;hich he is to learn 
hov; to t>e-."for". health education activities, 
•hornet iiTie s f however, if this v^ould be too expen- 
sive or otherv'iso unfeasible, you may vant to 
provide su;:>sti tutes , such as a renlica or mock- 
up of the erjuipnnnt. Even a sir':pip. photographic 
replica may some tines be satisfactory vhen the 
responses are straight- forward and already 
laarner's as individual units » 

3. Learning concepts and principlns. Since 
most principles arc stated in verbal ^orm, 

':nov.'ledge of a principle •^ay be revealed either 
in teniis of bein-j able to jjtate or rc -state it 
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in variou?« lon*s and ccntcoctJS, or bftin^ able 
to aopiy it to a varioty situations. Visual 
aids can be uned harts tc prestsnt the situations 
and contexts to v/hich the Iriarnor nust respond 
v»ith tha appropriate princiDlG. 

4. Cecision-»'iaKinq stalls, i^ven v/hen a person 
has mastered basic ore-requisite knov;ledae and 
concepts concerninT a nroblerr or systf^n. teaching 
is often required that v/ill qive him actual 
practice in naking aecisions involvec^ in choosing 
alternative coursas of action.,. tne ability to 

formulate efficient strategies of action. Fhen 
such skills are the communication c/oals , and 
individual practice in the ro^vl situation is not 
possible, simulated oracticks v;ith suitable 
visual aids, fxlns, charts, etc., ma-/ often be 
hQl^.->ful . 

5. Training of nanual slfillfr=. 'iany of the 
simple ana readily -Ic'arned "lotor skills required 
in carrying cut procedures in operation or 
adjusf^ent of equi.'j'^ent reotiire, desoite their 
ease, considerable ejcactner,.^ and precision. 
Since nuch of the feed:;ack in the verformance 
o2 these skills is. often leased on feel' , learn- 
ing thfjn is often best done through practice 
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with the real equipment, or parts of the 
equipment. This is a case when substitutes 
may not fill the bill. Again, it's an accu- 
rate analysis of the ends-- what needs to be 
cononunicated or learned- that determine^; what 
means, audio- ^'isual or otiier, s>ioi:ld be used. 
Class 2 goals. 

This section deals with other main kinds of com- 
munication goals V7hen the communicator's job 
seems better described as an attempt to influence 
rather than teach. There are t';o main types of 
goals that you need to identify within this main 
class / which i^ill help you to arrive at the basic 
decisions as to ho\J to neet tha goals. 

1. Catting tha attention of your audience. 
>:hen you have originated the need for ocm- 
munication, getting the attention and interest 
of your audience is always the first and some- 
tinas th3 hardest step. Visual materials 
designed to get someone to look, listen and 
attend should bo designed for this on^s purpose. 
They need not necessarily be inforTiative , for 
they need only to arouse interest, and he such 
as to carry that interest over into t!ie ssrecific 
actions of coming to hear and to see a dc^on- 
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stratioa^ filKstrip jhov/, movie or a talk; 
cf qatting a person to want to hear or see 
what you have to off-^r. Note that this goal 
is never an end in itself, but only a nsans 
to an end. All your effort*? at attractinq 
neoole's attention vill be uselesc unless yon 
follov tlien up v:itU the message »;hich produce fj 
the specific convnunication goals v;hich you had 
in mind when you designed ths attention-getting 
naterials , 

2, Changing people's attitudes. Attitudes 
are of groat importance primarily because 
they can strengthen or v;*=?aken the likelihood 
that soiT;6 desired action i/ill be taken. The 
action desired may be coming to a health 
center for innoculations , or sanitation mcsasures 
in the homa, or supporting the policies of a 
riinistry or any of an alnost infinite varioty 
of other uasired actions. Sor-.e helpful '^uidelaes 
are : 

a) Learn the bias of your audience. M'ov do 
they feel about what you are ti-ying to do? 
Are their fe^. lings deep seated'' 

b) Have a plan of action which outlines 
exactly v.'hat steps you ari going to take, 
v'^ith sub-goals spelled out so that you 
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not be-ccme immersed in a particular 
effort anC loss track oS ti\e eventual 
goal. 

c) If you are trying to change a behavior 
pattern, provide opportunities for that 
behavior to become explicit. Mote hov; 
a good salesman whips out his order pad 
when you shov? *5igns of weakening. !\^hat 
would happen if he had to return to his 
office to get his order pad? You might 
••cool nff or become distracted. So you 
must provide opportunities and encourage- 
ment for iniTiediately translating a changed 
attitude into action. 

d) Provide node Is for your audience ;o emu- 
late « r.how what happens when other people 
(much lihe then) took the desired action, 
and the f^.vorable consequences. In other 
v/ords , the rev/ard of following a certain 
course of action. 

Jhat are the obstacles to reaching goals? 

Conmunication strategy requires careful 
analysis of the obstacles the goals. You 
might look at the potential obstacles in many 
ways, but here they are presented in terras of 

BfiT comr availablc 
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personal, situational, and content. All have 
their ovm peculiar oroblens that hinder com • 
muni cation. 

1. Personal obstacles. These are found 
in both tlie sourca of the conimunication 
(you, or the author or originator of the 
message) , and the receiver (your audience) 
How much do you actually knew about the 
subject you are conununicating? How much 
does your audience already know? »"7hat is 
their attitude to the reception of your 
message? Of all messages? This last 
question comes edaout when one considers 
the social-cultural context in which the 
communication takes place. Some people 
have more visual literacy than others, and 
a person's lac): of ability to comT^rehend 
a visual wessage nay be a serious obstacle 
in the total co?nr,iunicaticn effort. Of 
great imnortance also is tna attitude of 
the communicator, not only tov;arcl the aud- 
ience, but also to'/arc^ the channel of 
coironunication. For e^tample, a r-rejucUce 
for or aaainst the use of visuals. The 
communi caf (iV* A^' ^ tf^tilfeiicii^ ' ibou t the s ub- 
jact which ha is communicating, and as far 
■WT^Ofnr AVAJLABLE 
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as that g'^es,. attituCcs towards himself. 
And of qoujTSQ the aucUenco has attitudes 
tov;arcl the communicator) if the audience 
is negative to'.ard the conmunicator , com- 
munication is much 135S likely to be 
effective than if the audience is highly 
favorable tov/ard the source. 

In general, we can say that the closer 
the match between the attitudes o;" the 
sourcG and tho attitudes of t'le audience, 
the more effective th^ communication. 
2. Situation and resource obstacles. 
In planning a communication rarogram, 
every porson h^s to r^pcorfnize the ob- 
stacles of budqet, tims and place. I^arely 
do hav'5 all ths rr.oney^ or time, or 
physical facilities to do V7hat v;e tliink 
would bs most satisfactory. As a result, 
v;e must Jo the best */e can vrith ^;hat w. 
have, bearinn in mine', the ?ize of our 
audience, the competition for their time 
and attention Crom others, and the adequacy 
of tna insti-uctiona] materials available to 
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Thorefore, in nl«nnin<t a coimnunication 
in any field, questions must be asked relative 
to the amount of Money available to do the 
job, the time allocated for preparing 
and presenting the laatsrials. and the ade- 
quacy of the presentation situation. 

As far as tno resource obstacles are 
ccncerned, aacn ty9« of stimulus has its 
ac vantages and disacvantarjes . ;<03t rp.ate - 
rials possess an incomnlete stimulus situ- 
ation. For ex:2nplc!, visual natarials for 
group instruction almost never raaka explicit 
provision for studcjnt respoiise and faedback. 
Thus they never provide a complete teacliing 
situation. So you must consider them in 
conjunction vrith the i.istructor ' s commentary, 
v;hich nay provide the necessary fac^-or.'; of 
progression and bacing. '.Jithout these, a 
visual aid may beco^ne a static,, isolated 
and often irrelevant fragment cf the total 
situation, 

Finally, ona must *feiif>\ the relative 
advantages of one tyoe of medium over the 
others. Shoul«l one us^ a flannelboard or 
a flip-chart? A filnstrip or a motion picture? 
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3. Content obstacles. 

The nature of the material to be com- 
municated, the skill to be learned, or the 
concept to be granped affects materially 
the job of the communicator. To identify 
content obstacles, the communicator needs to 
raise a good many questions, ar,ong which 
might be these , 

a) llovi ns\/ will this information he for 
my audience? Have they ever heard 
about this before? ^^hat do they 
already know about it? 

b) How complex is this process, this 
skill, this concept? Is it similar 

to sonething peo;5le are already doing? 
How c'.o.-;-s it differ? 

c) Hov; much '.'/ill peorsle need to know to 
m2L';e the changes that I v;ant? How 
little need they be told? Is there 
a danger in qiving them more infor- 
mation than is really neec'ad? 

d) '.'hat cioes what ,t propose nean to 
people in their ov;n operations a 
change in -atcrials and equipment? 
A change in t'^chnique — an i'^proved 
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practice? innovation, involving 
changes in materials, equipment, 
techniques, and resourcos? 
e) !'ow v;ell do I really understand the 
content myself? Can I really dis- 
crininate intelligently until I know 
more about this? 
IV. Have I defined specific outcornes? 

Alr.ost every communication effort implies a change 
in behavior on the part o.C tbe audience. Tl^e question 
whic'i should be raised is; wnat specif ic.iilly do I 
\-iant my audience to do? ilow do I expect them to be 
different? 'vhat ]..inu of behavioral step3 , in sequence, 
r\o 1 anticipate? 

Communication, v;hen planned frcn this point of view, 
takes as its starting point v/here the people are nov/, 
in terms of kno'..'ledge ^ attitudes, interest, abilities, 
etc. The communicator selects this message content, 
his communication code, his treatment and transmitting 
channels accorciingly . J'o sta);es out in advance certain 
sub -goals or chockoointr. so th^it !ie h.j3 some evi^-'ence 
he is succeeding or failing and sore indication of v;J^y 
either may be happening. Ml of your actions r.ust be 
taken in a fra:iaworJ; of analysis and evaluation the 
audio-visual aroects ox,* blie^ situation are only a part. 
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Finally, a worrl of advice. A preliminary trying 
out of a communication on a sa-uple qrouf^ will often 
result in great improvements in the final proiuct. 
This is often called pre production testing. Thus 
thore may be a rough form of the audio -visual aid 
which you can try on a representative group. Thus 
a story -board of the pictures to be used in a filnt- 
strip can be tried out on an audience, and the chan*jes 
TOAde inexpensively and cfuickly. 

These, then, are sopc ai'l5 to good conmunication 
planning. Like all aids,, they requirt> practice in 
their application. Your skill as a comnunicator v/ill 
be a direct nioasure of how wall you can plan the 
entire cormrjuni cation process. 
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SOME VISUAL AIDS AVAILABLE FOR GROUP PRESEHTATIOHS 



AID 


USE 


ADVANTAffiS 


DISADVANTAGES 


Blackboard 


Development of ideas: illustra- 
tion and diagram; chalk talks 


Flexibility: ease of group 
participation in use 


Chalk rubs off: hard to 
preserve: not easily 
par table 


Cartoon 


Characteristics of an idea 


Graphic impact of summarized 
idea, gennrally with humor- 
ous touch 


Difficulty in preparation 


Chart 


Systematic presentation of 
materials: points may be 
covered and strips peeled off 
as each point discussed 


Orderly and sustained im- 
pression: possible range — 
from simple listing of points 
to complex diagrams 


Difficulty in preparation 


Display or 

Bulletin 

Boards 


Arrangement of materials to 
tell a story by attracting 
and holding attention 


Unity of theme by tying in 
rememberable slogans with 
visual and emotional appeal 


A collateral medium: must 
catch people as they move 
around 


Film. "Movie" 


Enrichment of experience by 
visualization and organized 
presentation of material 
outside range of immediate 
individual approach 


Impact of visual impression; Reliance on film as crutch 
dramatic movement; emotion; to fill up time; film not 
must be introduced and folloved alvays exactly on theme; 
by proper teaching plan movie attitude of irrespon- 
sibility; cost of equipment 


Filmstrip 


Orderly sequence of pictures 
or "frames'' on convenient 
roll 


Simple way to present ideas; 
recordings often included 
to interpret Images 


Availability of strips 


Flajonel Board 


Presentation of models to 
support oral presentation "by 
addition of items in sequence 


Provides meanK^ of emphaaizing 
points in talk by cumulative 
symbols to demonstrate a 
pattern 


Not alvayB available; 
generally must te carried 
to place where needed 



Produced by University of New Mexico, Peace Corps Training Center, 
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ADVASTAGSS 



DISADVANTAGES 



Graphs 


Visual coranunication of statisti- 
cal data 


Suionarization of quantitative 
data for qiilck understanding 


Size and visibility: appro- 
priateness to imnediate 
situation; readability of 
letter 


Maps 


Relationship of particular 
factors shown on plane or 
geographic basis 


Precise location of what is 
being talked about; can be 
combined with charts and 
pictures 


Selection of appropriate 
maps 




Miniature exainples for exact 
illustration 


Presentation of small but 
actual objects 


Some difficulty of prepara- 
tion 


Opaque 
Projection 


Projection of images o4j screene 
directly firom books or documents 
without the use of slides 


CJoimion image for whole group 
fl*cm materials not other- 
wise availahle to whole 
groups 


Cost and availability of 
apparatus 


Photographs 
ajid Illustra- 
tions 


Pictorial representation: 
Permanent visiial records of 
local situation; bxilletin 
boards 


Simple aids easily understood 
by people; can be arranged 
to tell a story 


Difficulty of obtaining 
vieva tied in with teaching 
plan 


Posters 


Theme impact at points of move- 
ment including bulletin boards 


CoULateral aid In getting 
message ac2x)ss 


Message sometimes too 
co!!5)licated for quick 
iii5)ression 


Puppets 


Humanized creative portrayal of 
situations 


Ixrportant in dramatization 
for people vho may not respond 
readily to other aide 


Scane difficulty of prepara- 
tion and manipulation 
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AID 


USE 


ADVMTAtSlS 


DIS ADVANTAGES 


Recordings 


Professional materials for 


Gives mature presentation 


Hequires playing unit; 


liateninir and DroCTani 




suitability for Dun^oses nnist be 




enrichment 




studied 



Slides Projection of still images; Wide range of availability; Can becone a crutch to fill time, 

widely used to shov pictures slides can be easily made but should always support points 
which visualize material for local use; materials can made in oral presentation 

made on typewriter for slide 

projection 



Visual Charts Development of siji^sle Drives home points as they are Cards must be developed 

or Plash picture or one-line headline made; focuses audience especially for the purpose; for 

Cards cards to emphasize points att ^tion relatively small audience 

as made 



Adapted from material originally prepared by Paul Douglass • 
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II. Materials and Techniques 
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STI*K 




A practical idea for making inex- 
pensive lettering penghas been intro- 
duced into provincial schools in North- 
eastern Thailand. The report comes 
from Katherine Dresden, Education 
Advisor. USOM/ THAILAND, who has 
been working on a project to improve 
the rural school system through de- 
velopment of educational materials 
and in-service training of teachers. 

The pens I made of bamboo, were 
devised by Aree Sinswat, Art Teacher 
at the Teachers College in Ubol. 
Northeast Thailand, and were dem- 
onstrated for the first time at a 
teachers workshop held recently at 
the College, 



Some forty teachers from primary 
and secondary schools in the area at- 
tended the workshop. purpose of which 
was to demonstrate teaching aids or 
materials that could be obtained 
locally with little or no expense. 

Simple steps in the making of the 
lettering pens were outlined to the 
teachers by Mr, Sinswat as follows: 

1. A stick of bamboo six to eight 
inches long and approximitely one- 
quarter inch in diameter, and a sharp 
knife , are the only items required to 
make the pens. 

2. One end of the bamboo stick is 
whittled to the width desired and 
shaved down to paper-thin flexibility. 
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S« Th« •nd if th«n cut ttrai|^t and 
amoctthmd wSth a bit of aaadpapar. 

4. Finally, tha sharp point o£ the 
loMfa iB pUctd a ahovt diatanca back 
of tba lattaring edge and rotated be - 
twaen the palms of the handi to drill 
a hole for retaining the ink. 

Groups found that the entire proc- 
aas took about 15 minutes. When the 
pans of various sises were finished, 
tasts were made. The teachers 
laarned to press smoothly and evenly 
to get a clear down stroke, to turn the 
pan to vary width and to use a corner 
lor a hair line. They made flash 
cards, posters, reading charts, calen- 
dars and sets of alphabet letters and 
aomerals. They did large bold letter- 



ing tikat could be read across the 
classroom and fine lettering for note- 
book covers and personal work. 

After the aasaion.aach teacher took 
with her into the classrooman assort- 
ment of wide and narrow pens. Since 
the workshop demonstration, the bam- 
boo pen idea has spread to other edu- 
cational centers in Northeast Thai- 
land. Miss Dresden estimates that by 
next year they will be employed by 
schools in every province of the 
Northeast. Thus, through initiative 
and creativeness, Aree Sinswat has 
provided many of Thailand's remote 
village schools with an effective and 
inexpensive instructional aid for their 
teachers. 




Reprinted by Peace Corps/Information Collection & Exchange 
from "The Multiplier," International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Vol. Ill, Issue No, 10. Courtesy of AID. 
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BAMBOO OR REEO WRITING PENS 



This low-cost, easy-to-make pen has 
b«eii in us« In Jordan since 30(K} B.C. 
Pens of different sizes c t be made for 
work ranging from fine wr.wing to large 
block letters. These pens have also 
been used in Thailand. 

Tools and Materials 

Dry bamboo IScin x 1cm x 0.5cm 
(6" X 3/8" X 3/16") 
Small rubber band or fine wire 
Sharp knife 
Fine Sandpaper 

How To Make The Pen 

Whittle one end of the bamboo to 
the desired width, and then shave 
it down to make it flexible (see 
Figure 2). Be sure that the writ- 
ing tip is made from the more dura- 
ble material near the outside of 
the bamboo. 

Cut the writing end straight a- 
cross with a sharp knife. Use sand- 




f/ei//?^ 1. PENS CAr^ 3B MAOE FffOM 



P/6Ufi£ 2. O//^ £A/0 OF r^£ 

BAMBOO /s iVM/rrL£c? ro ru£- 

Sf^AVEO DOiV^ TO MAH£ /T 



paper to make the end smooth. The 
point of the pen can be shaped to the 
proper writing angle for your hand by 
gently writing on the sandpaper with 
the dry pen. 

To make a retaining hole for ink, 
place the tip of the knife on the pen, 
at least 3mm (1/8") up from the point 
of the pen, and then rotate the knife 
to drill a hole about 2mm (3/32") in 
diameter. 



c 
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The pen can now be used for writ- 
ing, but it will need to be reinked 
frequently. To make a reservoir pen, 
attach a thin bamboo cover plate to 
the pen as shown in Figure 3. Attach 
the cover plate by wrapping a small 
rubber band or a piece of fine wire 
around the notches provided for this. 



Source: 

The Multiplier , Vol. 3. No. 10 (May 
1960), published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, Agency for International 
Development. 
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Tl« OM end and vrap Moiir«]y idth thrvad. Fig. 2. 9!pr«ad a snail amount 
of rubber oeaent on the tied end of the brush. Push this deep into the 
baAboo handle, fig. 3. Let dry for 2^ hours. Shape the brush to a point 
by trlaslng the edgea with a sharp knife or raaor blade. Fig. 4. If 
baaboo is not available « tie the brush vaterial around ^^e end of a stick 
uhioh has been dipped (l/2ineh} into rubber oeaent and lot dry for 24 
hours before tripping into desired shape. 

Flat stifl brushee eaj alao be aade f^ eoarae fiber or rafi^, the ends 
being out straight in order to provide a wide flat stroke. The above 

bnishes will last a long tiae if cleaned, (hried and stored with care. 
Quick brushes nay be Mde tram chewing sticks or a pieM of living bush 
or shrub. A strong fibrous wood is best. The stick shotild be the sice 
of a pencil. Rmove the bark and pound out one end with a rock until the 
fibers are clean. Take care that they are not damaged too much. The end 
sho\ild be trinMd with a knife or rasor blade. These can be made as needed 
and will keep several days if cleaned and placed in water. A fins feather 
brush may be made by taking a chicken or large bird feather, cutting it 
to about 2 inches in length (trom the tip). Strip off the lower half so 
that the quill can be inserted into the hole of a bamboo stick which has 
been filled with rubber cement. ETy foi !4 hours, then trim the tip to a 
fine point. 



Taken from: Primary School Arts & Craf ,3, pp. 7-8, 

Peace Corps/Information CcITection & 
Exchange, Reprint No. R-37. 
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Crayons 



Crayons art always handy and ofttn hard to find. Yet thty arc 
easy to make from paraffin and paint. Here Is a simple process 
requiring few Materials and costing very little. 

12 on Diameter Crayon Stick 

Materials ; paraffin or stearate (can use old pieces of crayons and candles) 
powdered paint 

mold of ali«rffi«w or very hard wood (optional)** 

Process : - Assemble materials 

- Cut paraffin Into small chunks and melt In can over low heat. 
Heat only enough to melt 

- Add powdered paint pigment to paraffin (about 2 tablespoons for 
one cup paraffin) and mix well 

- Heat only enough to allow easy pouring 

- Pour Into closed mold 

**If you are unable to make wooden molds, wrap pieces of paper around a pencil, 
remove pencil and twist one end of tube to close the paper tightly. Pour 
mixture into mold and set paper form Into a shallow container of cold water 
as you pour. This helps cooling, as well as preventing loss of the mixture. 



Taken from: Education and Communication , pp. 7-8, prepared by 

Volunteers in Technical Assistance (VITA) under 
contract to ACTION/Peace Corps. 
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This visual aid Is good for any activity where you need to classify, 
match or put Iteais In sequence, Tlw -students or visitors car. mani- 
pulate tlie drawings, nuMbtrs* or words written on the cards. Pocket 
charts can be made In either of the two ways described below: 



A. 1. Take a large piece of poster board or cardboard. 

2. Cut strips of paper (thinner than cardboard) at 
least Son wide and the same width as the board, 

3. Fold these strips 1n half lengthwise, into a v-shape. 

4. With the folded edge toward the bottom of the board, 
tape, staple or paste (see above) half of the strip 
to the board lOan from the top. (The fold should 

be at the bottom of the strip,) 

5. Tape, staple or paste the open ends of the v-shaped 
strip to the edges of the board, forming a long 
pocket. 

6. Repeat strips at 15cm intervals down the board. 

7. Cut cards from paper, approximately 10cm x 13cm. 
Remember when you are planning the card that about 
2.5 cm at the bottom of the card will be in the 
pocket. 
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B. 1. Take a large sheet of poster board (or heavy paper) 
which can be folded. 

2. Draw a solid line across the board 15cm from the top. 

3. Five centimeters (5cm) below the solid line draw a 
dotted line across the board. 

4. Continue marking in the same way down the length of 
the psper. 

58 




5. Fold the paper along the dotted lines, and place the 
dotted edge against the solid line directly above it. 

6. Fold it tightly and secure the fold at the edges with 
staples or glue. These folds form the pockets. 

7. Cut cards from paper, approximately 10cm x 13cm. 
Remember when you are planning the card that about 2.5cm 
at the bottom of the card will be in the pocket. 



^ or pOSH 



Taken from: Teaching Co nservation in Develop ing Nahior.a. 

pp. 106-108, Peace Corps/Information Collec- 
tion & Exchange, Manual Series #7. 
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PUPPETS 



A puppet Is a figure moved by hand or by strings that 
is used mainly in plays or theatre productions. Rather than 
a child directly performing a part on a stage, characters 
are represented by these images which are moved and given 
voice by the child who is the puppeteer. Usually the 
puppeteer is hidden from view while he controls the movements 
of the puppet on stage. 



Finger Puppets & Hand Puppets ; 

Materials: Your fingers, hand, pen, crayons or paint, 

scissors or razor blade, paste or tape, 
miscellaneous decorations. 



Method A: 



Method B: 



1. Draw face on finger with pen. 

2. Wiggle and add voice. 

1. Cut a strip of paper to fit around 
f i nger . 

2. Draw a face (and details such as hat, 
col 1 ar , hair, etc . ) . 

3. Tape or paste strip around finger and 
move . 



With both methods A and B you can make each finger 
a different character and put on a play. 



Method C: 



Method D: 



1. 
2. 

3. 

1 . 

2. 
3. 

4. 



Make a fist and then 
a little, moving the 
With a crayon or pen 
your hand. 

The lips will be on the 
index finger so that by 
thumb down the face can 



relax the hand 
thumb up. 
make a face on 



thumb and 
moving the 
tal k. 



On the upper 2/3 of a rectangular 
piece of stiff paper draw a figure 
down to about mid-thigh. 
Cut out figure leaving bottom third 
as finger section. 

Cut two holes in the bottom section 
to fit fingers and fold the section 
back . 

Put fingers through the holes and use 
as legs. Make it walk, dance, skip, etc 



Paper Bag Puppets 
Ma teri a 1 s : 



Paper 
paste 



bag 



o 
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Method A; 



Method B: 



Method C: 



crayons, paint 

miscellaneous materials for decorating 
and stuffing, scissors or razor blades. 

1. On a small paper bag draw or paste 
on eyes, ears, Hat, hair, clothes, 
etc . 

2. Use the top fold (the closed end) as 
the mouth which you can move by 
putting your four fingers up and 
thumb down and opening and closing 
to make the puppet talk. 

1. Draw a face on a paper bag near the 
closed end. 

2. Stuff with crushed newspaper or other 
stuffing--fill half the bag. 

1. Cut a slit half way around a paper 
bag. 

2. Staple or paste a round piece of cardboard 
or stiff paper into the slit--make a 

fold in the middle of the card to make 
a moving mouth. 

3. Attach or draw on teeth, tongue, eyes, etc. 

4. Move mouth open and shut for talking. 



Potato Puppet : 
Mater i al s : 



potato, piece of taro, nonu, vi , moll, 
lemon, etc., sticks, rocks, shells, seeds, 
etc . 

1, Bore a hole in the bottom of a fruit 
or vegetable for the finger. 

2. Push sticks in for arms, hair, etc. 
and use rocks, seeds, shells for eyes, 
mouth, etc. 



Cloth Puppets : 

Materials: cloth 

sci ssors 

needle and cotton, string or fiber, 
miscellaneous decorations 
crayons 

Method A: 1. Put hand under a 8- or 10-1ncb 

square of material (approximate-- 
minimum size does not need to be exact), 

2. Stick up a finger inside for the head 
and two other fingers form the hands. 

3. With a piece of cotton, string or fiber, 
tie around the head and hands. 
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4. With a crayon or pen, dra\. in face, 
clothes, etc. 



Method B: 1. Cut two Identical head and body shapes 

(head and body is one shape) from a 
piece of ctoth. 

(If you cut a folded piece, or 2 pieces 
together, you only have to cut once.) 

2. Sew all sides, but not bottom* 

3. Sew or draw on features. Use stitches 
or pieces of cloth, string, etc. 



Paper Mache puppet head with cloth body 

Materials: paper strips (newspaper torn into strips 

not wider than h" ) 
thin starch paste 
paint & brushes 

cloth, scissors, needle, & cotton 

1. Make a paper mache (or sawdust and starch) 

head either by molding the pulp Into a 

head shape and putting a hole into the 
bottom for a finger^ 



or 



using strips of paper mache to form a head 
on the top of a bottle or cylinder (making 
the middle hollow for a finger). 

2. Paint and decorate the paper mache head. 

3. Make cloth body and attach to head at neck. 



Box Puppet : 

Materials: small box 

scissors or knife 
crayons or paint 

miscellaneous decorations and paste 

1. Take a small box (tea, soap, omo, toothpaste 
etc.) and cut three sides in the middle 
(almost in half but don't cut through the 
fourth side). 

2. With fingers in top and thumb in the bottom, 
move them together and apart. 

3. Decorate as a person or an^mal--add ears, 
hair, teeth, tongue, etc. 



Stick Puppet : 

Materials: Stiff paper or leaves 

sticks, coconut midribs or pencil 
cloth, stuffing, needle and cotton 
miscellaneous materials 
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Method A: 



1. 



2. 
3. 



Cut out shapes of people, animals, 
trees, etc. (trees, rocks, etc. can be 
used as scenery or as characters). 
Attach to sticks about 12 - 18" long. 
Use in a shadow theatre 
undecorated. or, 

draw or paste on details and use in 
a regular theatre. 



Method B: 



1. Using a cloth body, stuff the head and 
hands, tying each onto a stick inside 
the body, 

2. Decorate--draw or sew face on head; 
add materials. 

3. Using both hands, make the head and hands 
of the puppet move. 



Marionette : 



puppet moved by strings 



Ma teri al s 



Method A 



Method B: 



stiff paper, cotton reels 

rolled paper, short sticks, bamboo 

pieces string, tauaga or fibers 

1. Cut separate pieces of stiff paper for the 
head, legs, arms and torso of a person 

or animal. 

2. Fasten the pieces together loosely so 
that all pieces can move--a piece of 
string or wool can be pushed through both 
pieces and knotted on each end or a 

short stick can be pushed through, holding, 
but allowing movement. 

3. Tie one string to the top of the head-- 

a second string at the rear is necessary 
for an animal. 

4. By jiggling the string the puppeteer 
moves the marionette. 

1. Make a loosely jointed person (all 
sections must be movable) by tying 
together cotton reels, rolled-up paper, 
pieces of bamboo, short sticks, etc. 

2. Cover with a cloth body--loose clothing that 
does not restrict movement. 

3. Tie a string to each hand, each knee, the 
head and the back. 

4. Attach the other ends of the knee strings 
to opposite ends of a flat stick. 

5. Make a t-crossbar with 2 fiat sticks- 
Attach the head and back strings to the 
vertical ends, and the two hand strings 
to the horizontal ends. 

6. One hand contrQls the single stick and the 
other controls the t-bar. Practics moving the 
various parts-- it takes time to learn this. 
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More complex marionettes have more strings connecting 
every part of the body and are controlled by individual 
f i ngers . 

Expansion; 



After the puppets are made they should be used. To get 
young children used to taking the part of another character, have 
them carry on a conversation while moving the puppet... 

Another good idea is to use the puppets for reciting 
dialogues or other verbal work required. Once the children 
become acquainted with puppets they will want to put on plays 
and programs. Either the puppets are made to represent 
characters from an existing story or theme, or a program can 
be written by the students to fit the characters they have 
made. The performance can be given on a stage, and scenery can 
be constructed to make the play more realistic. It is easy to 
divide a class into groups for th1s--one group can make the 
puppets, one makes the stage and one makes the scenery. 
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PUPPET STAGES 



Hand Puppet Stages ; 



Method A: 



Method B: 



Method C: 



1. 

2. 

3. 



1. 
2. 



1. 
2. 

3. 



4. 
5. 



6. 



The puppeteer controls the puppet 
from below--he might be kneeling 
behind the stage and extend his 
hand up to the level of the stage. 

Use a desk or a table. 
Put cloth or paper around the open 
part to hide the puppeteers. 
Scenery can be placed directly on 
the table. 

Put a board between two desks. 
Hang paper or cloth to hide 
puppeteers . 

Use a large box. 

Cut away the lid of the box--this 
will be the rear of the sitage. 
Cut away a portion of the bottom of 
the box leaving an inch or two at 
the upper and side edges--this frames 
the stage front. 
Decorate the box. 
You can add a curtain by punching 
two holes near the top of the box, 
close to stage front, on opposite 
sides. Insert a stick or a string 
with two pieces of material as curtains 
Place the stage on a table or desk 
or on the floor (the puppeteer can 
stretch out behind the box). 



Stages for Stick Puppets 
Method A: 



Method B 



1. 
2. 

3. 



For puppets with a bottom stick: 

any of the above stages will be fine. 

For puppets with a side stick: 

Cut out stage front from a box, 
leaving a frame on the sides and top. 
Cut out a portion from each side 
large enough for easy access by the 
puppets . 

Rear stage wall can be used for a 
backdrop. 



These stick puppets come in and out through the sides. 

Method C: For puppets with a stick extending 

from the top: 
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1. Any of the following marionette 

stages wi 1 1 work, 

or 

use them with a relief map, a 
sand village or any kind of relief 
or flat surf ace--take the stick 
puppets for a walk. 



Shadow Theatre: 



Method A: 



1. 



2. 



Method B 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 



Marionette Stages; 



Method A: 



can be used with any kind of puppet. 
Works well with simple stick puppets 
or shadows make by hand movements. 
Remember that it's the shadow one 
sees and not the puppet itself. 

Hang a sheet or piece of semi-trans- 
parent material, or stretch material 
on a frame and stand on a table. 
Use a bright torch or lantern behind 
the puppets which are behind the screen 
(Experiment with the best angle for 
the light--one that gives clear shadows 
but does not show the puppeteer's 
shadow on the screen.) This works 
best in a darkened room. 

Use open part of a large box for 
the rear--ieave flaps open out- 
wards for light control. 
Cut bottom, leaving a frame for stage 
front. Put piece of wood under 
stage front to tilt. 
Paint the inside of the box black 
to absorb light. 

Stretch semi-transparent material 

in the stage front opening and paste or 

tape. (Use drawing pins to hold 

until paste dries.) 

You can use natural light with this 

method . 

Experiment with the source of light. 

The puppeteer controls the puppet 
from above. He is standing behind, 
or mavbe to the side, but his hands 
are always above the stage. 

a piece of cardboard or corrugated 
cardboard with the ends folded back 
so that it stands by itself. Put 
on a table. 
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Hethod B: 



Method C: 



Curtains: 



Backdrops : 



Method A; 



Method B: 



Method C 



I. 
2. 
3. 



« Chair on top of a table with a 
curtain draped on the back and 
the seat part used as the stage. 

Cut the lid off a large box and use 

as top of the stage--fflar1onettes 

come through this opening. 

Cut a large opening in the front, 

leaving frame on upper and side 

edges for stage front. 

Add curtain if wanted. 

Many uses for stage productions. 



A large curtain can be strung wall to wall 
and opened and closed for the acts in the 
play and/or change of scenery on the stage. 
Curtains can also be used in back of the 
stage to hide the puppeteers and serve as a 
backdrop to the scene. 

In fact, a curtain alone could be used in place 
of a stage, with the puppeteer stretched out 
behind and the puppet coming out from beneath 
the curtain or through the opening where the 
two curtains come together. 

a mural or picture in the rear of the stage. 
It can be used as part of the scenery, either 
stationary or moveable. 



1. 

2. 
3. 



1. 

2. 



1. 



2. 



Make scenery by drawing, painting or 
collage work. 

Hang or paste at rear of stage. 
The puppet action goes on in front 
of the backdrop. (This is suitable 
for marionettes and side stick puppets 
ma i nly . ) 

On a piece of material, draw, paint, 
pin or paste on scenery. 
Hang at rear of stage. 

Suitable for rear-entry hand puppets 
as they can come under the material 
and act in front of it. 

movabl e 

Draw, paint, or make a collage on a very 
long narrow piece of paper (at least 
1" narrower than the box you use as 
stage), or have each child do a picture 
and paste together to make one continuous 
pi cture . 

Tape or paste one end to a smooth stick 
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and roll up. Tape or paste the 
opposite end to another stick. 
(Sticks should be at least 1" longer 
than box is wi de . ) 

Cut out of a box the stage front and 
top, except for rear corner sections. 
Cut a hole to fit sticks in each rear 
corner section. 

Put rollers into box with the top 
part of the sticks extending out 
through the holes. 
By turning one stick you roll the 
scenery across the stage. 

If you leave the top on the box and 
put the rollers in at stage front you 
have a T.V. 
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Reprinted by Peace CJorps/Infonnation 
Collection & Exchange with the per- 
mission of Indiana University, 



Indiana University 
School of Education 
Div. of Educational Media 
Training Handout #1116 
Utilization 



FLANNEL BOARDS AND FLIP CHARTS 

Of thG many audio visual materials that are available to 
help you communicate more effectively, flannel boards and flip 
charts aro among the most useful. They can be used to help you 
tell a story, explain a process, or present facts and figures to 
your audience. 

A flannel board or felt board 
is simply a piece of cardboard, 
wood, or similar backing covered 
wirn cloth, that will allov; you 
to attach pictures, l*="'-ters, or 
other graphic mat vie, : - , ;t have 
been backed with mat^r ' r ^ ^'hich 
will adhere to the covering . 

A flip chart is a series of 
graphic visvials drawn onto 
sheets of newsprint or other 
paper. Those arc turned over 
or "flipped" one at a time as 
your prei5entatidn is made. 

VJhon uned properly as a part of a carefully planned communi- 
caticn, flannel bearers and flip charts can help you hold your 
audience's attention, develop interest in your presentation, and 
increase tho amount that your audience learns. 
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Training Handout #1116 
Paqe 2 



Like any effective presentation, good use of flannel boards 
and flip charts is the result of following good communication 
procedures. 




1 Conside r yo ur goals. 

What arc you tryinq to say, to whom, with wh.Tt effect? 
What action do you want your audicnco to tako? 
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2 



Study your atidience . 



Why aren't they already doing what you want them to do? Do 
they lack the knowledge necessary? ^Vhat attitudes influence 
theiA? Do they have the resources necessary to carry out the 
communication? What are their communication skills? What 
are the influences of their social situation? 



Know as much as possible about your subject and how it will 
benefit your audience. 



You should start with what your audience already knows and 
organize the facts in a logical way. Repetition and emphasis 
of important points will help your audionce remember them. 



Determine the media . 

Once you have carofully considered your goals and audience 
and have gathered the facts and organized them, you are 
ready to decide on the best media to help you communicate 
more effectively. You may use projected materials such as 
slides or motion pictures. You may use radio broadcasts, a 
written publication, or you may present your materials to 
snail groups using flannel boards or flip charts. V7hat you 
use should be based on a careful consideration of your audi- 
ence and your goals. 



Present offoctively . 

How you use your visual materials as v;ell as hov; you talk will 
influence the effectiveness of your presentation. 



rcvnlua to yQu r _ c ominunica tion . ' 

As you communicate try to check on the effectiveness of your 
efforts. Which parts of your presentation aroused interest? 
Which v;cre dull? It is only by evaluating carefully each step 
of v/hat you have done that you can make changes that will help 
you to do a better job next time. 



3 



Get the facts. 



4 



Organize the facts . 



o 
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Maying Your rianncl Board 
Your flannel board can be a piece of hardboard, wood ,celotex, 
or cardboard covered with a suitable material. Flannel or felt 
are good as well as specially made hook and loop fabrics. Loosely 
woven blankets are ideal as thay ca*^ be obtained easily and are 
low in cost. Try to use a tan or gray material rather than a bright 
color so that your materials will stand out from the background. 

To make your board, cut the 
blanket or other material a few inches 
larger than the board. Stretch the 
cloth tightly, wrap it around the 
edges of the board, and fasten with 
push pins (thumb tacks), staples, 
or tape. 



0 ■' ;. 

















A two-sided felt board can be made by sewing two pieces of 
felt or flannel in the form of a bag. T>y using two different colors 
of cloth, you can have a choice of backgrounds. A piece of heavy 
cardboard is inserted into the bag to provide a stiff backing. The 
open end can thon be pinned in place. By removing the backing, you 
can wash the clot';^ wlion it becor.es dirty. 



/.•I 



Make a bag by ^io\/ing 
three sides of tlic cloth 
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Turn it i nnidc out 
and ini^ert a stiff 
bod: inq 
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Pin the open 
end in place 



Traininq Handout #1116 



Many kinds of materials can bo used on your flannel board. 
Pictures can be mounted on heavy paper or light card. Strips cf 
sandpaper (glasspaoer) can be glued to the back so they wixl stick 
to the board. If you prefer, you can spread some glue on the back 
of your visual and sprinkle with sand while it iy still wet. He 
sure to let the glue dry completely before using. You could also 
glue pieces of flannel to your visuals so they will stick to your 
board. The nethod used depends on the materials that are available 
to you. Similarly, lettering on heavy paper or card can bo used 
on your flannel board. Thin strips of wood-, small hits of colored 
paper, cloth, string, blotting paper or pipe cleaners will also stick 
to felt or flannel, 

woolen yarn ^--sav 



or string 





cut sli.-.r-icir; frc:". felt. 
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A serviceable flip chart can be made by 
fastening a number of sheets of newsprint 
or similar paper to a backing of hardboard 
or lightweight plywood. A strip of v/ood 
held to the bacKing with bolts and wing 
nuts will hold the paper in place. 
Another typo of flip chart has two rectangular v/ooden covers. 
USG plywood or hardboard to make these covers. You can also make 
them of thin hardwood boards. The covers are joined by hingos, on 
one of thejr narrow sides, to two wooden strips. The wooden strips 
will act as the back of the book and the covers will open outward. 
Along the middle of the strips, and at equidistant points, make 
holes to let h" x IJj" bolts go 
through to hold the paper and 
covers together. v;hen the flip 
chart is beina used, the wooden 
strips will be the upper end. 
A cord can be attached to the 
bottom of the wooden covers to 
keep the flip chart steady 
while in use. 

You can also make your flip chart serve as a flannel board or 
blackboard. Cov<jr the inside of one cover with a piece of flannel. 
Attach the flannel by the edges so that it offers a flat, unwrinkled 
surface. This gives you a small flannel board. Paint the inside 
surface of the other cover with flat black or green paint. If 
possible, use special blackboard paint. This .^ill provide you with 
a small blackboard, 
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Using Your Flannel Board and Flip Chart 
Your flannel board can be used in a variety of ways. A 
step by step description of a process such as the life cycle 
of a fly or the cycle of liver flukes in c. -t.c can easily be 
planned and prepared for use on your flannel board. 
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Training Handout <|1116 
Pago ? 

You can use nany kinds of visuals on \'o\xr flip charts. 
Diagrams, graphs, and pictures, conbinod v;ith suitable lettering 
can be used. Try drawing stick fiqurcs to help you tell your 
story. Keep lettering largo, simple, and in contrast with its 
background, n.t^ r.ure you follow the rules for good spacing to 
assure legibility. 
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Graphic information is effective on a flip chart. 




Step by step procesfies can bo shown on a flip chart. 
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There are several bix^zic ruica to follow when uainq a flip 
chart or flannel boards 

1, Plan the material.^ carefully. JU.ii;nincy will do nuch to 
ra';o your prouor. Lio:; an effective' loarjiinq experience 
for your audiGnce. 

2, K-j'jp your ::r(^sonLat j on sir^pl^s :)o :\oc attcr.pt to include 
too nuch dcitail, no ratter how l^rqo the iMann-jl board, 
or ^ip cliart. A ^^cv; simple, stronq .'^yir^lols or points, 
\rcll-Gxplainod a.s tlicy arc prcsontcfi, are better than a 
ccnplcx presontation, 

3, Do sure all titles, letterinrj, figures and synbols aro 
lar^vi enouqh to be easily seen by your audience. 

4, Place th'j flann'^l board or flip chart v/here it can be 
HOv:n by all viev/ers. It should )jc in a part of tiie roon 
where iiqhtinq is adequate. 

5, l-^oforc your prcicnbation orjanizo yotir naterial in a 
loqical order. ?his v/ill help you r'.ake a r>noolh prcscn- 
tat ion« 

C, v:i^.en using a flannel l^oard, be surrj the top of the board 
is tilted back sliqhtly so the board is at a slight angle, 
\:]\cn r^acina materials on the board, apply with a slight 
doi;iiv;ard movement. T^ollowinn those two rules v;ill stop 
nateri:ils from falling off tlie l^oard durinq your presen- 
tation. 

7. Durinq your presentation, watch your audience. This will 
help you to know ir they understand you, Oivc them 
opportunities to ar^k qucstiorr; and contriijutc ideas. 
Tcc^nlo learn best when they arc active. 

8. Provic-o ^or a moans to ctore yoo,r materials* This will 
kO'.r. t!;f3m clean anc"^ provent tliem from ]jeinq bent or torn. 
It i:^ su^'fqc stcd Ll^.at ynu K^torc Li^or^t in n flat (horizontal) 
r;.or;.i Lion . 

. As rvitorials ouL-JJvo (.-hL-ir «r;vf u 1 m^s ^o sure to discard 
ilu'D ariJ ii^pLicc: l>\o:\i with r.ore apr)iop- Intf' materials. 



■EST COPY AVAILABUE 
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Graphics - Display 

EXIIIQITS BULLETi:i BOARDS 

Exhibits and bulletin boards are effective ways of communi- 
catinT ideas relatinq to aqriculturc, hcialth, and other community 
development projects. Like all teaching materials, they require 
careiul planning. You must know your qoals. Who is your audience? 
What do you want them to do after they have seen the exhibit or 
bulletin board? 

Bulletin boards and backgrounds 
for displays can be made of many dif- 
ferent materials. Soft materials such 
as celotex or v;all board are ideal 
because illustrations can be attached 
easily. However, you can use wood, 
hardboard or a piece of cloth stretched 
tightly on a frame, or on the wall. A 
very nttractivc backqround can be woven 
from palm fronds or similar materials. 
A wooden frame improves appearance of 
most bulletin boards. 




Training Handout #1121 
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Outdoor bulletin boards should bo 

protected from rain and sun by an 
ovorhanq roof of tin, wood, palm 
fronds or natting. 




J 



An inexpensive background for ten\- 
porary outdoor displays can be made 
by attaching doth or matting to two 
trees ^ to bamboo polos set into the 
ground, or to a bamboo framework. 



n 



Such a background can bo 
rolled up with the poles 
for transport. It is 
very inexpensive and mat 
erials can be attached 
e wi s i 1 y . 
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Pcgbocirds are excellent 
for exhil:>iting many kinds of 
three-dimensional materials 
as well as pictures. Materials 
can be attached v/ith hooks or 
wooden pegs. 

Nails, staples, drav;ing pins (thumb tacks), tape, and straight 
pins can also be used to attach materials to display backgrounds. 
Pins are particularly good as they do not show and are readily 
available. 





Rope, wire, and heavy string can 
be used to create a background for 
pictures or exhibit materials. Stretch 
the rope from floor to ceiling as shown 
in the illustrntion. It can be fastened 
with snail nails or hooks. Pictures 
mounted on cardboard or three-dimensional 
objects can be taped in place. Heavy 
wire screen can also be used as a 
background . 
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An excQlXent background for displays 
Cs^r. be made from several panels of 
plywood or hardboard about 3^ x 4' 
and wooden poles 2 inches square and 
6 feet long. 



Have your carpenter cut grooves the 
thickness of your panels in each side 
of the posts as shown. This will let 
vou assemble your display in a variety 
of ways. The panels can be secured 
with nails or screws when the display 
is in use. 

Pormanont or changing exhibits can be displayed on walls, 
tables, bulletin board?; or panels which are fastened to the 
floor. If the exhibit xs to be carried from viiiayu to village, 
it should be built so that it is portable and easy to handle. 
Small ningcd bulletin boards caii be made with material*' -na- 
nently placed on them. Loose objects such as specimens, Models, 
signs, etc., may be carried in boxes, and placed in position 
any time you sot up the display. 




o 
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Your bulletin boarcl or exhibit can be an effective communi- 
cation tool. Like all communication media ^ it should result in 
Action on the part of your audience* Before action can take place, 
you must get your audience's attention, and they must understand 
and accepi: what you are tryinq to communicate. Well-designed 
displays can help you reach these goalr, , 

To get your audience's attention, a display should be built 
around one idea. Don't try to cover several subjects on one bulletin 
board or in one exhibit. The most effects w'e dispiays use one simple 
idea, a few easily understood visuals, and few xvords. Follow the 
rules of good graphic layout v/hen planning your display. Remember 
that the key idea will dominate a bulletin board if it is placed 
carefully and if it is different from the other elements of the 
display, Yoii can make the key idea stand out by emphasizing it with 
color, using different shapes, making it larger, or by using pointers 
of various kinds. In an exhibit, a set of slides projectea contin- 
uously, a tape recording, a visual that wobbles or turns, or a 
three-dimensional subject can help get your audience's attention. 




Use tlircc-dinensional materials 
such as real ground nuts or 
cocoa pods to attract atterttion. 



Use color to attract 
attention , 



o 
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Try to keep your bulletin board or the key ideas of your 
display at about the eye level of your audience. Ideas that are 
too high or too low will not easily be seen. 




To help. your audience understand and accept v;hat you are 
communicating, you must know your audience. What does he or she 
already know? What economic or social pressures stop them from 
doing what you want them to do? What arc their communication 
skills? Do they understand the visuals and words you plan to 
use? What are their attitudes toward the subject and toward you, 
the communicator? Knowing the answers to these questions will 
help you develop more effective displays. 

Your audience must relate their interests and needs to your 
presentation. It cannot be overemphasized that a display should 
be simple. Several ideas or a complicated presentation causes 
confusion. One idea simply and v.'oll-prcsentcfl in terms your 
audience can understand will hcln you communicate more effectively, 

(Adapted from United States Covarnment Publications) 
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FUSHI4XGHT SLIDE PROJECTOR 



ABSTRACT 



This inexpensive commer- 
cially made lens cone slips 
over a flashlight, and will 
project a large i^asonably 
sharp image from a 35 inni. 
slide. The device Is most 
useful for small groups in 
total darkness. 



TOOI£ AUD MATERIALS 



SLOT FORSUOE 




PLASTIC CONE 

2QO\'^ 15* 



FLASWLIQMT 



Lens and plastic cone 

Flashlight - Ray-o-vac Sportsman model S32P recommended; Ray-o-vac 

Company, Madison 10, Wisconsin. Retail cost for lens, 
plastic cone and flashlight Is $6.95. 

Bulb for flashlight - PR3j get 2 extra for modification. 

i*liers 



DETAILS 



The upper sketch shows the three major 
parts, the flashlight, plastic cone, 
and lens . The flashlight recommended 
fits nicely Into the cone. Forcing the 
cone on the flashlight will cause the 
cone to split, since it is made of 
thermoplastic material and only a- 
bout L mm. thick. Winding the end 
of the cone with a few turns of thin 
wire and glueing with airplane ce- 
ment will repair and reinforce 
this weak point. The three ele- 
ment plastic lens slides in the 
cone for focusing. The lens has 
about a 5 cm focal length, which 
means it projects a large picture even 
with the projector quite close to the 




SCREEN 



CAROBGARO SPACER 

PVAST3C UNSMOtDtR 



SLIDE 



LENS 
V'\ CROSS -SECTION 



screen. If you find this- objection- 
able, remove the middle element of 

the lens shown in the lower sketch. Since the acrylic plastic lens 
elements are very soft compared to glass^ protect them from being 
scratched by carrying the lens and cone in a clean plastic or cloth 
bag. Wipe the plastic lens elements very gently with a slightiiy 
damp tissue or soft cloth to clean. Both the lens and cone melt 
easily > so keep them away from heat. 
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A dark spot In the center of the Imaf^e 
can be cured by modifying the flashlight 
bulb. To see what causes the dark spot, 
remove the lens and put a square piece of 
paper in the slide slot; see the daj-k 
spot by looking in the front of the cone 
with the light on. By bending down the 
flange on the flashlight bulb you can 
defocus the flashlight enough to elimi- 
nate the dark spot. See the sketch. 
Keep adjusting the bulb till the paper 
in the slide slot is uniformly Illuminated 
Bending the bulb flange too much will 
cause a bright spot in the center of the 
image. 



CROSS 6ECTI0N O 
PR5 flASMUqwT EWfe 




EVALUATION 

Several hundred of these inexpensive 
units are in use by Maryknoll Fathers 
throughout the world. In many cases 
the cones are inexpensive enough to pro- 
vide for locally trained people as a 
teaching aid. A filmstrip adaptor is 
described on the next sheet. 




SAME BUtfi WnH 



Material From - Rev. Eugene F. Higgins, M.M, 
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KimSTRIP ADAPTOR FOR TIIE F LAS! I LIU I IT i'itOJ hCTUii 



ABSTRACT 



This filmatrip adap- 
tor eo.iyy to construct 
and will f.lve quite ade- 
quate projection of your 
film 'otrlpa. The device 
is simple, rui:i^,c(i, packu 
easily and fciir.;: a tri- 
pod L^upport for the pro- 
jector . 



TOOIii MiD MATERIALS 

2 pieces aluminum or bam- 
boo - 'i mm X 2 cm X 23 cm. 

2 pieces: wood - 2 cm X 2 1/2 
cm X 7 1/2 cm. 

4 brasi.-, wooducrewa 2 1/2 cm 
# 6 R.H. 

4 machine ccrewi; and nuts 
1 cm # 8-32 R.H. 

2 used spools from 120X'filiT^ 

Hacksaw 

Woodsaw 

Small metal rilo 
Wood file 
Screwdriver 
Drill and bits 
Sandpaper 




FILtASTRlP ADAPTOR 
ON FlftSWUQHT SaOC ECTOR 



DETAII^ 

The adaotor consists of two parts; the film tz^ack and the frame. 
The fx*ame slides ov ?r the plastic cone with a friction fit, and the 
film track fits throui^h slot cut in the cone as shown in Ficure 1. 

First make the frame. It is made up of two parallel strips of 
metal or wood joined by two wooden cross pieces, llie cross pieces 
have V-shaped cuts to fit over the lens cone. The parallel strips 
should be flexible enouc^i to allov; removal of the rolls placed at 
the ends of the frame. Thf? rolls are held in place by small bolts 
or dowels mounted near the ends of the frame. The bottom roll 
should be mounted away from the ends of the parallel strips to they 
can act as tripod legs for the projector. Roils can be made of dis- 
carded 12QX film spools, or if these are not available, from wood 
or bamboo. The si. Vs in the 120X film spools are rather wide for 
clampini/ the fllmstrip. Taping a plastic strip (celluloid) on the 
spool or bamboo roll provides a place to tuck the filmctrip. The 
spacing of the wooden croLss pieces should be madt^ small at first 
and enlarged to the proper spacing with the foilowinc method. Mark 
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the location of the slot on the plaalic cone, about 6 to 9 mm 
(1/4 to 3/B") from the existing ■ slide slot on the side toward 
the flauhlU^hl. Do not cut the slot yet. After the wooden 
cross pieces are screwed tightly to the parallel strips, wrap 
sandpaper around the plastic cone and use it to shape the cross 
pieces. Remove the sandpaper and test the frame periodically 
until, when fitted snugly on the cone, the frame goes barely be- 
yond the mark for the slot. Figures 2 and 3 show the frame. 




PJtCE 




, yl^ 6 TO 9 mn, 

SLXPC SLOT 



PARALLU. STRIPS 



CONt, FRAME ♦ 
FILM IRACk 



Next make the film track as 
shown In Flf^ure 4. Thin alu- 
minum Ir. tho best, material, but 
t:;alvan1 ;;(.;d Lruri or heavy tin can 
metal will work. Uso' a utrlp of 
metal 3i; rrjn wide as a template to 
fold the film track a^alnat. This 



23CM' 



sen 




.J 



-cuTViMc or 
ptAstxc com 

FILM TRI^K 



Piter 



Fia.3 

4- FIUA TRACK 



impllfieij bending since it 
preserve:} the ulot for the filmstrlp to run in. After the film 
track i;; famed, cut the slut in the p: 



-- - ~ plastic cone. Make the 

slot fit your film track nicely so that when the frame and track 
are in place the unit Is solid. If the fi^amo does not fit the 
cone cnu^;ly arni the track does not fit the slot nicely, the pro- 
jector will be rickety and hard to use. Insert the adaptor in 
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the cone with the frame in place and mark the proper location i'or 
the window. Drill a small hole and use a fine saw ^de to cut the 
window, or drill several holes and then file the window to shape. 
After cutting the window carefully remove all burrs and rough spots 
fc- from the film track to prevent scratching the fiirastrip. Try a 

filmstrip to be sure it threads easily, does not bind and holds the 
film reasonably flat. 



EVALUATION 

Several varieties of these film- 
strip adaptors are being used by 
Maryknoll Fathers, and World Neigh- 
bors in the field. More experience 
is needed before this useful device 
is fully evaluated. 




37 >n-m 



Fiq- A 

FILM TRACK 



MaLerlal From - Rev. Eu[^enc F. Higgins and VITA 



Reprinted by Peace Corps/Information Collection & Exchange from Village 
Technolo gy Handbook./ pp. 197-201, courtesy of AID. 
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Radio 



With the growing popularity of transistor radios, the radios offers extension workers new 
of^ituttitiM for coinmim&y education. One approach k to mam that your agency keeps 
you informed about radio programs with important health information so that you can let 
the community know. Organizing group meetings around such prc^rams has been found to 
be useful. Hie community can also write questions to health and community development 
programs for answering over the radio. 

Local radio broadcasting stations are often willing to broadcast messages about health 
clinics, services, basic concepts for preventing or treating many dl'-^eases, or other 
educational messages which are a part of the educational effort 

The tpot announcement offers a flexible and efficient means of carrying health themes to the 
community. **Spots" are similar to commacial advertisements because they consist of short, 
persuasive messages, of 10 to 60 seconds m length, that can be broadcasted during breaks in 
the routinely scheduled prc^fram. They can be repeated frequently, which heli^ the listeners 
to recall what has been said, and also leads to a wider audience. Spots are also relatively 
inexpensive and do not require the audience to have a long attention span. 

Spot announcements are already widely used to communicate messages covering national, 
regional and community affairs; information for the public good; events; and goals and 
campaigns of govemmoit and private organizations. Spots thus offer a ready place for 
community health manages. Radio can prove to be beneficial through announcement of 
activities and meetings in your community, ^ecific infomiation about disease, malnutrition 
or sanitation can also be given. Caution must be exercised, though, when planning spots 
concerning topics which are not publicly discussed or that are taboo in the culture. 
Examines might be: tuberculosis, sex education, pregnancy spacing, or venereal disease. 

In preparing and writing spot announcements, a few points should be remembered: 

• Discuss subjects that are easy to talk about. Difficult subjects might be presented 
if led up to with a series of spots. 

• Talk about something that will be interesting and useful to the listener. 

• Present only one subject and one single idea in each spot. 

• Use an attention-getter in the very beginning. A catchy phrase, music, or a sound, 
such as a baby's cry, can serve the purpose. 

• Provide reasons or ideas that cause the listener to want to take a certain action, 

• Have the listener's point of view in mind. 

• Consider the listener's attention span. 

• Be concise, precise and move quickly from one point to another. 

Taken from: Conununity^ Health Education in Developing Countries / 
pp. 56-57/ Peace Corps/Information Collection & Exchange, 
Manual Series #8. 
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If you dteidt tluit we the tadio w8l hate mtiit withk tiif eommtmitsr whtn you work, 
comidcr actitil community iiinilvtm«it ia tib« plannjng, cmjiiig out and eraluation of 
hMlth*nUtad ladio mufw. Difcu» thia poHibifity with your Miparviior bafoza inaaantinf 
it to lha comanBilgr. Ifaka Mva fiat it ia aeeaptaMa ym to aiak c oo p wa ^ oa with tha 
mfio ftationa. not, find out i^o hai tint aoAoiity and laquait their laiitance. 
poarilila, haie a connntmity member accompuy you and take pvt in all aipecti, lo that 
on-coing contact remaiiu a^n you Imw the ccanmunity. 

You and aalectad memfam of the community wUl need to determine the type of program 
you with tianmittad, iti content, length, and timet of broadcaiting. Determine, too, what 
will be the coit and who or what organisation mij^t amiit in your eff orta. 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 



&uuii|iltf of Sefipts: 

1. Indonesia^ - (By Commission oo Respoosihle Parenthood of the Indonesian 
Council of Churches and Church Wofld Setrice) 

Announcer: Rice planted too densely will not yidid a good crop. Improper 
spacing between burths will affect the health of the mother as well as the child. 

Ask for advice in (community) at the (ploce) betwe«>n {houn\ 

2. Liberia^ ~ (provided by the International Planned Parenthood Federation) 
Sound effects: Crying baby — children yelling 

Johnny: Blama, Tm home! 

Mother: Oh dear, is it twelve already: Here, feed the baby while I get lunch 
ready. And keep an eye on baby sister. 

Sin^ng voice: Are you over-burdened with a load of care? Are your chores too 
many for you to bear? Space your many blessing& Care for them one by one. 
And it will surprise you hov much you 11 get done. Space your blessings. Care for 
them one by one. See how much youll get done. 

3. Pakistan^ — (National Research Institute of Family Planning in Karachi) 

In a research project designed to study the impact of family (banning broadcasts 
over Radio Pakistan, five ^tpot announcements were transmitted each day for a 
month, each spot consisting of four elements: 

a. A 4-4econd musical introduction 

b. A dialogue between 2 adults (two male friends, two female friends, a couple, 
or a female and female physician) 



^' htnn, Hairy L. and Robert W. GUleapie. The Ute of Radio in Family Phnning. Worid Neighbon, 
Oktahoins, p. 108. 

^' Ibid, p. 131. 

Kartin. Bury and Sywi Muahtag AU; 'Hm Uaa of the Radio In Sapped of tiia RunUy Ptonninf 
Protframine in HydmbiM! Dktrkt of WMt Fakistwi"; firom Paki$tan Joumat of Family PUmning; 
NttiooaJ RMaarcb Inatituta of Famajr Ptomua«; VoL 2, No. a, July 1968, p. 63^7. 

From; Conununity Health Education in Devel oping Countries, 
pp. 177-178. 
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c. Questions about free famfly planning services; and 
4. AnnouncemenU about where dinicf would be held. 

The dialogues were denpied to ap^teal to listeiM»n in terms of the health and 
well-bang of children and the mother, and that practicing pregnancy spacing was 
a wise, common-place and safe practice. The following dialogue was used: 

lit Woman: "Hello, Rtfhida. How is it you look so tired today?" 

2nd Woman: *'My three little children keep me so busy that I have no time to 
rest or even take care of them propedy.** 

1st Woman: "Why don*t you wait a few years before having another baby?" 
2nd Woman: **But can that be done?"" 

l$t Woman: "Sure, so many couples are planning their famflies nowadays.** 
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